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The  lamp  standards  for  the 

entranceway  of  the  Sacramento  City  Library, 

Loring  P.  Rixford,  Architect,  were  rendered  in  terra-cotta. 

This  is  an  unusual  feature,  and  has  attracted 

a  great  deal  of  attention. 
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Sacramento :  a  River-made  City 

Sacramento  City  is  next  in  size  and  importance  to  San  Francisco.  Many  large  commercial  houses  had 
there  established  their  headquarters,  and  imported  direct  from  the  Atlantic  States.  The  river  is  navigable 
so  far  by  vessels  of  six  or  eight  hundred  tons,  and  in  the  early  days  of  California  many  ships  cleared  di- 
rectly for  Sacramento  from  the  different  ports  on  the  Atlantic  .  .  .  The  plains  are  but  very  little  above 
the  average  level  of  the  river,  and  a  levee  had  been  built  all  along  the  front  of  the  city  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  to  save  it  from  inundation  by  the  high  waters  of  the  rainy  season.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
handsome  blocks  of  bric\  buildings,  the  houses  were  all  of  wood,  and  had  an  unmistakably  Yan\ee  ap- 
pearance, being  all  painted  white  turned  up  with  green,  and  covered  from  top 
to  bottom  with  enormous  signs.  —  the  gold  hunters: 

BY  J.   D.   BORTHWICK,    1857 

ACROSS  the  face  of  the  tower  of  Sacramento's  water  filtration  plant 
/_\  there  is  carved  this  significant  line  taken  from  the  poet- prophet 
JL  )V  Ezekiel:  "And  everything  shall  live  whithersoever  the  river 
cometh."  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Captain  John  A.  Sutter  looked  upon 
the  virgin  stretch  of  lush  valley  land  that  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  confluence 
of  the  Sacramento  and  American  rivers  and  found  it  good.  In  all  his  explo- 
rations  in  Upper  California  he  had  seen  no  such  desirable  site  as  this  for  a 
settlement.  The  destiny  of  a  great  city  rode  that  day  with  Captain  Sutter. 
So  homely  an  ad:  as  the  mere  pitching  of  a  camp  was  to  have  far  more  sig- 
nificance than  the  most  formal  ceremony  devised  to  lay  a  corner-stone. 
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From  such  a  beginning  sprang  the  Sacramento  that  is.  The  first  struc- 
tures  were  adobe  huts  and  rude  cabins  fashioned  out  of  boards  and  shooks, 
rafted  down  the  American  River  from  Sutter's  mill  on  the  South  Fork, 
where,  on  January  24,  1848,  James  Marshall,  his  eye  attracted  by  a  yellow 
glint,  was  to  reach  into  the  purling  water  and  pick  up  the  first  nugget  of 
California's  vast  treasure  of  gold.  That  nugget  was  to  transform  Sutter's 
trading-post  overnight  into  a  bustling  frontier  town,  gateway  to  the  plac- 
ers  and  the  mines.  The  bewildering  rush  of  gold-seekers  by  land  and  sea 
made  bedlam  of  the  place  and  incidentally  swept  away  Captain  Sutter's 
fortune,  for  a  trading-post  could  not  compete  with  a  lusty  young  city.  The 
broad  waters  of  the  Sacramento  became  the  great  highway  of  travel  and 
freighting  from  San  Francisco.  The  rivers  of  Sacramento's  destiny  had  be- 
gun their  empire-building  work.  From  the  one  direction  the  gold  of  the 
American— from  the  other,  population,  business  enterprise,  builders,  men 
who  planned  to  wrest  gold  from  the  hills  and  "go  back  home  rich,"  but 
who  were  to  stay  and  build  a  state  out  of  the  leavings  of  a  gold  rush. 

To  understand  the  Sacramento  of  today  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  Sacramento  of  yesterday.  It  has  always  been  a  place  of  energetic  and 
far-sighted  men  noted  for  their  qualities  of  leadership  and  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  reading  the  future  and  planning  for  it.  Of  this  type  were  Crocker, 
Hopkins,  Huntington,  and  Stanford,  who,  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  against 
tremendous  odds,  threw  a  band  of  steel  across  half  a  continent  to  open 
California  to  the  East.  Of  this  type,  too,  were  those  unsung  pioneers  who 
foresaw  that  beyond  the  days  of  gold  lay  an  era  of  agriculture  that  would 
bring  California  greater  glory  and  greater  profit  than  all  her  shining  yellow 
metal. 

If  there  was  a  hiatus  in  the  growth  and  development  of  Sacramento,  it 
was  due  to  a  peculiar  period  of  transition  when  mining  had  almost  van- 
ished and  while  agriculture  was  slowly  spreading  across  the  rich  acres  of 
the  great  valley.  During  this  period  it  seemed  that  Sacramento  was  stand- 
ing still.  True,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  state,  but  beyond  that  it  was  just 
another  inland  city,  not  essentially  different  from  half  a  dozen  others.  As 
recently  as  1900  the  population  was  only  29,000,  but  it  is  now  past  the 
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100,000  mark,  and  the  Sacramento  Union,  across  the  top  of  its  editorial 
page,  prints  boldly  the  prophetic  line,  "1 50,000  population  for  Sacramento 
in  1930." 

Having  found  itself  a  city,  Sacramento  began  a  few  years  ago  to  build 
like  a  city.  The  transformation  from  a  mining  town  into  an  agricultural 
and  a  manufacturing  center  had  left  it  singularly  drab  and  unattractive. 
Architects  began  to  plead  with  their  clients  to  open  the  door  to  beauty. 
To  their  credit,  be  it  said,  the  builders  gave  heed.  Sacramento  presently 
found  itself  admired  for  and  admiring  its  public  schools— the  first  field  in 
which  fine  design  and  attractive  plans  were  fostered. 

Leading  citizens  built  beautiful  homes,  and  the  people  followed  their 
example  with  such  alacrity  that  today  Sacramento  is  noted  everywhere 
as  a  city  of  beautiful  homes.  There  followed  an  awakening  to  the  uses  of 
beauty  in  commercial  architecture,  and  within  the  last  few  years  so  many 
beautiful  buildings  have  been  reared  that  it  is  like  a  city  transformed.  The 
skyline  of  Sacramento  today  is  a  metropolitan  skyline.  The  somnolent  town 
of  a  few  decades  ago,  drowsing  under  the  kindly  Californian  sun,  is  now  a 
business-like  and  bustling  modern  city  whose  keen  business  men  convey  the 
feeling  that  they  are  sitting  on  top  of  the  world  and  know  it.  So  recent  is 
this  change  that  if  all  the  buildings  erected  in  Sacramento  only  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  or  so  were  taken  away,  the  town  would  look  much  as  it  did 
in  the  'eighties  or  'nineties. 

Sacramento's  business  men  give  credit  for  the  change  to  three  causes: 
First,  they  credit  the  advance  in  architecture  to  the  architects,  and  they 
say  proudly  that  Sacramento  has  many  good  architects;  secondly,  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  on  the  part  of  owners  and  investors  and  the  general  pub- 
lic for  architecture,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  community  asset;  thirdly,  the 
power  of  publicity  through  which  people  are  more  broadly  educated  and 
made  familiar  with  fine  things  done  in  other  communities. 

Obviously,  Sacramentans  have  become  beauty-conscious.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  remark  that  one  of  Sacramento's  chief  attractions  is 
the  presence  of  trees  in  the  business  district.  Block  after  block,  the  thor- 
oughfares are  fringed  with  elms,  magnolias,  palms,  and  camellias. 
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I  '  California  State  Life  Insurance  Building,  Sacramento 


Geo.  C.  Sellon  £s?  Co.,  Sacramento,  Architects 


This  noble  structure  of  Renaissance  design  is  clothed  in  terra-cotta  from  granite  base  to  main  cornice.  Gladding,  McBean 

6?  Co.  produced  for  the  architects  a  rough  dragged  pulsichrome  terra'cotta 

with  tooled  surface  in  a  warm  bufF  color. 
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II  '  Herman  Davis  6?  Sons,  Sacramento 


Hemmings  &  Starks,  Sacramento,  Architects 


For  this  distinctive  small  building  the  Lincoln  kilns  of  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  developed  a  deep  cream  terra-cotta 
boldly  contrasted  against  a  polychrome  background  of  blue  and  greenish  blue. 
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It  should  be  remarked  also  that  Sacramento  is  notable  in  its  architecture 
for  that  modernization  or  modification  of  Spanish  architecture  which  has 
come  to  be  so  distinctive  that  there  is  no  proper  name  for  it  but  "Califor- 
nia^" This,  of  course,  is  more  apparent  in  dwellings  and  schools  and  small 
buildings  than  in  some  of  the  more  pretentious  structures,  where  the  clas' 
sical  note  is  occasionally  sounded. 

The  illustrations  in  this  issue  of  Shapes  of  Clay  are  fairly  representative 
of  present'day  architectural  standards  in  Sacramento.  They  represent  the 
work  of  various  architects,  carried  out  in  materials  which  Gladding,  Mc 
Bean  &  Co.  are  proud  to  have  furnished.  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  have 
had  a  neighborly  interest  in  the  development  of  Sacramento  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  for  the  Lincoln  plant  of  the  Company,  founded  in  1875,  is  situ- 
ated only  a  little  way  to  the  north.  From  its  kilns  have  come  much  of  the 
terra-cotta  and  brick  and  roof  tile  that  clothe  the  city  made  by  a  river. 


Here,  along  the  American,  the  Feather,  the  Tuba,  the  Stanislaus,  and  a  hundred  \indred  streams,  a  new 

chapter  was  written  in  American  history.  Life  was  lived  for  a  few  brief  years  without  the  restraints  of 

civilization.  Democracy,  as  literal  as  the  world  has  ever  known,  flourished  on  every  hand.  Romance  came 

down  and  walked  openly  among  men,  leaving  behind  a  record  of  heroic  accomplishment 

that  can  never  be  blotted  from  American  tradition. 
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So  many  fine  things  have  been  done  in 
an  architectural  way  in  Sacramento  re' 
cently  that  to  single  out  certain  of  its 
buildings  for  special  mention  becomes  a 
difficult  task.  This  number  of  Shapes  of 
Clay  does  not  include  some  of  Sacra' 
mento's  notable  monumental  structures. 
The  limited  compass  of  a  single  issue  pre 
eluded  this,  but  several  of  them  will  be 
dealt  with  in  future  issues. 

The  airplane  view  of  Sacramento 
shown  on  the  cover  might  well  be  en' 
titled  "The  Heart  of  Sacramento."  Here 
we  have  Capitol  Park,  the  lovely  setting 
for  California's  State  Capitol;  the  new 
Capitol  Extension  buildings,  one  housing 
offices  and  the  other  the  State  Library; 
the  Cathedral;  and  a  truly  impressive 
array  of  business  and  fraternal  structures, 
including  the  California  State  Life  Insur- 
ance Building,  Hotel  Senator,  the  Tele' 
phone  Building,  the  Capital  National 
Bank,  the  Forum  and  Elks  buildings,  and 
the  Native  Sons  and  Masonic  halls. 

All  the  new  buildings  just  mentioned, 
with  a  number  of  others,  tell  the  tale  of 


a  new  and  greater  Sacramento.  They 
represent  the  constructive  idealism  of  a 
group  of  architects  to  which  Sacramento 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness.  Very 
largely  this  architectural  group  is  Sacra' 
mentan,  and  therefore  was  inspired  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  civic  per- 
sonality belonging  to  this  fine  old  Cali- 
fornian  city.  Sacramento  cheerfully  and 
generously  acclaims  such  architectural 
firms  as  Dean  6?  Dean,  F.  A.  Sanford 
Foale,  Frederick  S.  Harrison,  E.  C.  Hem' 
mings,  Rudolph  A.  Herold,  Jens  C.  Pc 
tersen,  George  C.  Sellon  6?  Co.,  Starks 
&>  Flanders,  A.  R.  Widdowson,  John  W. 
Woollett  6?  Co.,  and  others. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a  quotation 
from  Borth wick,  who  found  in  Sacramen' 
to  "a  few  handsome  blocks  of  brick  build' 
nigs,"  but  the  rest  "were  all  of  wood." 

What  Borthwick,  or  any  of  those 
Argonauts  of  the  first  gold  fever,  would 
say  about  the  Sacramento  of  today  rath' 
er  defeats  the  imagination.  They  could 
never  have  dreamed  that  this  head- 
quarters of  the  gold'fields  would  grow 
to  such  a  city.  Very  few  of  them,  indeed, 
foresaw  anything  in  the  future  of  Cali' 
fornia  except  a  limited  production  of 
gold.  Even  the  builders  of  brick  build' 
ings  were  building  against  the  ever- 
present  fire  hazard  rather  than  for  per' 
manence.  No  architect  dreamed  of  a 
career  in  California  in  the  'fifties.  And 
now  there  is  a  strong  group  of  architects 
finding  expression  for  the  highest  ideals 
in  the  city  of  Sacramento  alone! 


Ill  '  Native  Sons  Hall,  Sacramento 


W.  J.  Miller,  Architect 


For  the  entranceway  of  this  beautiful  example  of  architecture,  used  to  utter  the  ideals  of  a  great  fraternal  organization, 

the  Lincoln  kilns  of  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  supplied  a  terra-cotta  of  speckled  buff.  For  the 

belt  courses  and  the  spandrels  a  polychrome  terra'cotta  in 

green,  yellow,  and  blue  was  used. 


IV  '  (Above)  Weinstock  &  Lubin  Department  Store,  Sacramento  Powers  &  Ahnden,  Architects 

The  pulsichrome  terra-cotta  of  this  Renaissance  building  is  smooth  in  texture  and  warm  buff  in  color. 

(Below)  Sacramento  City  Library  Loring  P.  Rixford,  Architect 

The  buff-colored  face  brick  is  by  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.;  likewise  the  standard  gray-brown  terra-cotta  for  the  first 

story,  spandrels,  belt  course,  and  main  cornice. 


V  '  (Above)  W.  P.  Fuller  6?  Co.,  Sacramento  Rudolph  A.  Herold,  Sacramento,  Architect 

Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  supplied  a  natural  red  terra-cotta  of  wire-brush  surface  for  all  the  ornament ; 

also  the  roof  tile  of  medium  Cordova  for  the  parapet  wall. 

{BAow)  W.  S.  6?  H.  H.  Hart  Store  Building,  Sacramento  Dean  &  Dean,  Sacramento,  Architects 

Admirable  use  of  a  stock  terra-cotta  done  in  pulsichrome,  with  a  roof  tile  of  Cordova  in  rich  russet 

and  old  rose,  irregularly  laid. 


VI  '  (Above)  Capitol  Extension,  Sacramento  Weeks  &  Day,  Architects 

A  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  Granitex  terra'COtta,  harmonizing  with  the  granite  base,  columns,  and  pilasters.  Ceiling  of  portico 

is  polychrome  terra'COtta,  in  green,  blue  and  yellow.  Brick  of  the  light-court  is  a  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  library  gray. 

{Below)  Southern  Pacific  Station,  Sacramento  Boss  &  Faville,  Archiuvts 

All  the  trim  is  in  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  pinkish  buff  Granitex  terra-cotta ;  the  roof  tile  is  from  the  same  kilns— large 

Cordova  in  browns  and  reds.  Cannon  6?  Co.,  of  Sacramento,  furnished  the  face  brick. 


VII  '  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sacramento 


E.  C.  Hemmings,  Sacramento,  Architect 


The  dignity  appropriate  to  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  entranceway  was  found  in  a  Gladding,  McBean  fer  Co.  terra- 
cotta  of  pulsichrome — a  warm  buff  mottled  with  pink.  The  base  course  was  rendered  in  the  same  medium. 
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VIII  '  ( Above)  Allison  Ware  Store  Building,  Sacramento  Dean^£t  Dean,  Sacramento,  Architects 

A  suggestive  application  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.'s  stock  terra-cotta  —  a  dull  pulsichrome  of  grayish  bufl. 

( Below )  Hart's  Cafeteria,  Sacramento  Dean  6?  Dean,  Sacramento,  Architects 

For  this  interpretation  of  Spanish  architecture,  more  formal  than  is  usually  found  in  California,  the  architects  chose 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  terra-cotta  of  standard  finish,  in  French  gray,  with  rusticated 

piers  and  all  ornament  in  the  same  medium. 


GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 
Founded  1875 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY 

Founded  1887 

San  Francisco  Office,  660  Market  Street 

Los  Angeles  Office,  621  South  Hope  Street 

Seattle  Office,  Dexter  Horton  Building 

San  Francisco  Sales  Yard,  445  Ninth  Street 

Oakland  Office  and  Sales  Yard,  Twenty-second  and  Market  Streets 

Fresno  Office  and  Sales  Yard,  San  Joaquin  Materials  Co.,  744  G  Street 

* 

Lincoln  Plant,  Lincoln,  Placer  County,  California 

Tropico  Plant,  Glendale,  Los  Angeles  County,  California 

Los  Angeles  Plant,  College  and  Date  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Santa  Monica  Plant,  Santa  Monica, California 

Alderhill  Plant,  Alber hill,  Riverside  County,  California 

Northern  Clay  Plant,  Auburn,  Washington 


Terra-Cotta:  In  enamel  and  unglazed  finishes  for  the 
facing  and  trim  of  buildings 

Roof  Tile:  Both  machine  and  hand-made  Latin  Tiles  in  wide  color  variations 

Face  Brick  *  Enameled  Brick:  Bric\for  buildings  and  mantels 

Faience  and  Floor  Tile:  Tile, glazed  and  unglazed, 
for  floors,  walls,  bathrooms,  terraces,  and  mantels 

Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Pipe:  For  sewage,  drainage,  and  irrigation: 
Conduit  pipe,  culvert  pipe,  drain  tile,  grease  traps,  flush  tan\s,  segmental  sewer  bloc\s 

Hollow  Clay  Tile:  For  partitions  and  bearing  walls 

Fire-Clay  Chimney  Pipe:  Chimney  tops,  flue  linings, gas  flues 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Tile:  Fire  clay, fircbric\  dust 

Laundry  Trays  '  Kitchen  Sinks 

Garden  Pottery:  Vases,  benches,  urns,  fountains,  pedestals, 
sun  dials,  and  bird  baths 


This  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  Presbytery 

of  Sacramento  is  done  in  standard  finish  pulsichrome  terra-cotta  of  a 

mottled  brown  color,  a  product  of  the  Lincoln  kilns. 

Dean  &  Dean,  Sacramento,  Architects. 

* 

Gladding,  McBean  &?  Co. 
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